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him feel that he was clever to have such nice sisters and to
bring them up with such good manners. The jealous phase
passed and left in its place a casual solicitude for his sisters'
manners. The manifestation of jealousy varies with the situ-
ation. It may take the form, as in the case cited, of a direct
attack upon the rival or of negativism or obstinacy. Pur-
posely to make a little child jealous or angry is a wicked
thing to do. It is more truly "cruelty to children" than is
neglect of their temporary physical comfort.
A number of factors determine xvhether or not a particular
object or situation will arouse an emotional response. The
first of these factors is the child's general level of maturity.
It is possible that the tendency to fear or to become angry
may change with the growing-up process itself. Closely re-
lated to the general level of maturity is the degree of intelli-
gence and knowledge which the child possesses. At five
months of age he does not know enough to be afraid of many
things. At two years of age he knows enough to be afraid
but not enough to control the situation. A second factor in
a child's emotional responses is his physical condition. He
is less able to resist both fear and anger when he is tired or
ill. Constipation and lack of bladder control appear to be
conditions associated with anger. Low vitality or pain may
lower the thresholds of, accentuate, or prolong emotional
responses. The third important factor is the tensions and
relationships existing in the entire situation. The most
fearful object may be faced with a person in whom the child
has utter confidence. On the other hand, certain individuals
in the family may have the unhappy faculty of precipitating
any inert irritation which the child feels.
In view of the complicated causation of the more intense
emotional behavior, wide individual differences are to be
expected. Goodenough38 observed great variation in the
number of outbursts of anger among forty-five children seven
months to eight years of age. One four-year-old girl had
only four tantrums in 131 days while a baby boy one and a
half years old had 109 outbursts in thirty days. These differ-
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